Charles was not alone in giving lavish entertainments.
The nobility followed suit, and often exceeded their King
in reckless expenditure; the foreign ambassadors lived well
up to their means; even citizens of London could do things
in the grand manner on occasion. The merchants were be-
coming richer than the landed proprietors, and some of
them yielded to no aristocrat in spending prowess. To
honour their sovereign when in 1674 they conferred the
freedom of the City upon him, they prepared a banquet
and gala performance which led Andrew Marvel to cry out
upon " ye addle-brained cits/* It was so convivial a gather-
ing that it proved too much even for Charles. With all the
dignitaries of London reeling around him, he tried to slip
away, but the Lord Mayor, Sir Robert Vyner, staggered
after him and insisted he come back for just one more
bottle* The intoxicated citizen would not take no for an
answer from his sovereign, and Charles yielded with his
usual good humour* They returned together to the hall,
his Majesty merrily humming a popular song of the day,
" And the man that is drunk is as great as a King/*

With the country quiet under his sway, his ministers
such as he could use, his Income adequate to his needs for
the moment, there was only one cloud in the political
heavens, Shaftesbury and other men who posed as cham-
pions of popular liberties were carefully nurturing a grow-
ing alarm about Popery* Charles watched the fears of his
subjects rising, but he was too lazy, too bored by theology,
to calm them*

He got through the Parliamentary session of 1675 with-
out much trouble, although there were plentiful symptoms
of discontent, He met the Houses with a speech in which
he tried to explain to them how ridiculous their apprehen-
sions were. A few days later every member of the Commons
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